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The offensive in New Guinea had for its object the clearing of
the Huon peninsula and of the coast line beyond it as far as Madang,
.the local Japanese base, and was carried out by the 6th Australian
Division, advancing overland from Buna, and by American troops
landed near Salamaua. Progress was necessarily slow in this moun-
tainous and densely jungled country, and it took the Australians
two months to work up to within striking range of Salamaua. A
surprise sea and airborne landing was then carried out by the yth
and 9th Australian Divisions in the Huon Gulf, east of Lae, and
the 14,000 enemy troops in the area, thus enveloped from north
and east, were quickly accounted for, a relief column from the
north being beaten off before it could reach Lae. Following
up the retreat of this force through easier country, the ?th
Australian Division reached the Markham river, bounding the
Huon peninsula, where the enemy was already at grips with troops
of the 9th Australian Division, who had landed at Finchafen at its
eastern tip and fought their way forward to the foot of the Sattelberg
ridge. Here, on October 16, the fiercest battle of the New Guinea
campaign began with a heavy hostile counter-attack which was
repelled with difficulty ; the ensuing Australian assault could only
make slow headway, and it took a week of repeated efforts to evict
the defenders from the crest of the ridge and drive them northwards
towards Saidor. But before they could reach this place their retreat
was intercepted by the landing there of a strong American force,
and with the gth Australian Division on their heels and the 7th
Australian Division threatening their eastern flank, they had no
resource but to scatter and seek refuge in the jungle-clad interior
of the island, where most of them perished of starvation and
disease.
General MacArthur, with more ample resources now at his
disposal, proceeded with his strategy of cutting off the Japanese
forward troops by landing forces in their rear, which had proved so
successful in the Huon peninsula. At the end of April, 1944, after
the forward Australian troops, advancing from Saidor, had occupied
Bogadjim, three successive American landings were effected, one
at Aitape and two at Hollandia, respectively 130 and 280 miles
west of Wewak, the enemy's main base on the northern New
Guinea coast, where 60,000 of his 75,000 men had been concen-
trated. Two more American landings still further to the east in the
Geelvink Bay area followed in mid-May, and the last of them, at
the extreme western tip of the island at the end of July, completed
the isolation of the Japanese, who were now confined to the inhos-
pitable area between the central mountains and the sea. Even so,
their powers of resistance were still considerable, and the war was
to end before the yth and 9th Australian Divisions, which were
left in New Guinea to deal with them, could extinguish it.